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Statement by the President of the Society 


In view of the election of several new officers and Trus- 
tees, which has taken place since the Annual Meeting in 
January of this year, we feel it may be pertinent to clarify 
the point of view of the present administration, and to 


share with our members the objectives toward which the 
Society is working. 


We agree on several points which we regard as funda- 
mental. We must again be guided by the original purpose 
of the Society, a purpose which centered about the collec- 
tion of information and the investigation of the various 
phenomena which psychical research has traditionally ac- 
cepted as being within its province. Equally important is 
the publication of reports which measure up to the standards 
required in any other branch of science. We believe that 
such publications will win us the support of people who 
are seriously interested in psychical research and who 
understand the methods of modern scientific inquiry. 

The present Board of Trustees feels that while the 

iety must give due consideration to all types of phe- 
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nomena, it must avoid devoting its time and material re- 
sources to inquiries which lead to unnecessary controversy, 
or which deal with experimental subjects who do not wish 
to submit to what may be fairly regarded as proper test 
conditions. Furthermore, it is not within the province of 
the Society to “endorse” the claims of any medium or 
sensitive, nor is it in a position to recommend psychics to 
individuals who may have only a superficial and capricious 
interest in the problems which it is our duty to study. 

Since January of this year a certain amount of reorgan- 
ization has taken place within the Society. We believe that 
our potentialities for carrying out a constructive long range 
plan have been strengthened by our amalgamation with the 
former Boston Society for Psychic Research which, with 
limited resources, published accurate and important material 
of permanent value. 

A competent research personnel is the first requisite for 
carrying out investigations which will make a positive con- 
tribution to our subject. For the present the Society must 
make use of the services of any individual whose record 
of work and knowledge of the field qualifies him to aid us 
in the attainment of our aims and objectives. While for 
some years there has been a strong interest in what is 
known as “ESP”, with emphasis upon the purely statistical 
approach, the present administration has plans which will 
also include proper attention to other types of phenomena. 

The Board realizes that real progress cannot be hastened 
merely by hopes, and that it is futile to indulge in unfounded 
speculations. “Art is long, and Time is fleeting.” We hope 
that with this in mind our members will be patient with us. 

We believe that the research which will be undertaken 
and the material which will be published in the future will 
demonstrate that this Society can win the respect of leaders 
in thought and science as well as laymen who have a capacity 
for appreciating work done in conformity to those principles 
known as “scientific”. 


GeorcE H. Hystop, M.D. 
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The Hyslop - Prince Fellowship 


The American Society for Psychical Research is able, 
thanks to the effort and the very adequate provisions for 
future work contributed by Professor James H. Hyslop, to 
offer facilities for the execution of a long range research 
plan. This plan will, of course, be put into execution only 
very slowly and with full regard to financial responsibilities 


as well as with regard to the normal and proper demands of 
the membership of the Society. 


The plan will be so drafted that in any concrete unit of 
2 time, such as a year, some definite achievement can be 
e realized which we hope will have permanent value even if 
n at the expiration of that time the Trustees see fit to alter 
I the method of approach. A tentative sequence of research 
investigations is being mapped out so that the work over a 
\T period of a decade will have a cumulative significance, as 
n- it had in the case of the work of Professor Hyslop and 
st Dr. Hodgson. At the same time, a personnel will be de- 
rd veloped, both of scholars and of laymen, which will become 
us more and more deeply identified with the work and less 
or and less likely to allow accidents and distractions to divert 
is them from their major purpose. 
cal The actual research done, then, will have two types of 
vill value: first, the discovery of facts which become a part 
na. of the body of science, and second, the education of a per- 
ned sonnel capable of carrying out mature research. We hope 
ded § thereby to recapture the situation which obtained in the 
ope era of William James, James H. Hyslop, and Richard Hodg- 
| US. son, in which these leaders as they blazed new trails awak- 
iken ened and developed an audience of intelligent laymen with 
will an appetite for serious work and a demand for its continu- 
ders ation. 
— In the light of these considerations, special importance 
‘ip 


attaches to the building up of a youthful research personnel, 
thoroughly trained in experimental psychology and in the 
tecessary mathematical methods, and at the same time 
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sufficiently familiar with human beings as they exist in our 
time and place, to be capable of natural and effective con- 
tact with them, sensitive in catching personal implications 
of psychic experiences, and sympathetic and adaptable in 
dealing with those to whom these experiences are important. 


Such trained persons with these qualities are extremely 
rare. However, we have drawn up a plan which we believe 
will enlist a few of these persons in the research work of 
the Society and which will make known to promising young 
men and women the existence of this important research 
field, to which they might give part or all of their lives. 


This plan consists in offering an annual Fellowship to a 
pre-doctoral or post-doctoral student of psychology or of 
some related field, who will, by examination and interview, 
satisfy the Research Committee of his or her reasonable 
familiarity with the problems, difficulties, and available 
methods of psychical investigation. The holder of the Fel- 
lowship, which will pay a stipend of $1250, will work subject 
to the supervision of the Research Committee upon a pro- 
gram of study and research. An additional $250 will be 
available to the Fellow for research expenses. Two-thirds 
of the time of the Fellow will be spent on psychical research, 
the other third on training in physiological or social psychol- 
ogy through the facilities of the various laboratories in 
New York with which Dr. Gardner Murphy has contact. 


The existence of this Fellowship will be advertised in 
universities and colleges and through technical journals. 
It will be made expressly clear that some familiarity with 
the various aspects of psychical research must be demon- 
strated in a competitive examination and a list of standard 
sources of such information will be indicated. The exam- 
ination will also comprehensively cover the fields of physio- 
logical psychology, abnormal psychology, psychology of 
personality, experimental psychology and statistics, and such 
other subject matter as the Trustees see fit to designate. 
In no case will the appointment be made without an 
interview with the Research Committee, or, in the case of 
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applicants living far from New York, by an interview with 


a special committee of scholars chosen — this purpose by 
the Research Committee. 


Though each Fellow will be free to exercise some control 
over the topics of his research investigation, the Research 
Committee will see to it to provide research continuity both 
in problems and in methods from year to year. 


By this method we hope not only that research will be 
accomplished which will be worthy of scientific attention 
and of full publication, but that young men and women 
not at present aware of the existence of a serious field of 
psychical research may in time constitute a nucleus from 
whom effective coordinated work through American uni- 
versities may be achieved. They will act as leaven for the 
gradual awakening of American psychology to the dignity 
and importance of systematic scientific work in this field. 


THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
George H. Hyslop 

Gardner Murphy 

Waldemar Kaempffert 

Edwin Zabriskie 

Jocelyn Pierson Kennedy — 
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Some Present-Day Trends in Psychical Research 


BY DR. GARDNER MURPHY 
AND 
LAURA ABBOTT DALE 


Students of the Thirty Years’ War and of the French 
Revolution have often been puzzled at the incredible vitality 
of intellectual effort which went on unabated during those 
social conflagrations. The inhuman stress of economic and 
military pressure actually seems to cause an intensification 
of creative work in scientific, literary, artistic, and philo- 
sophic fields—perhaps because it forces the artist or the 
scholar to rely more and more on the resources within him- 
self. Today, as we look at England where during the past 
eighteen months such magnificent work has been accom- 
plished within the field of our research interests, we see 
another amazing example of this resilience and inner free- 
dom of the human spirit. However, it is not our aim to 
limit ourselves to a review of work undertaken during the 
war period; we simply want to stress at the beginning that 
we are not writing ancient history, but rather a chronicle 
of contemporary events in which the cutting edge of the 
present moment is sharper than ever. 


To begin with the work of W. Whately Carington, the 
reader will remember that it was he who first conceived the 
idea of investigating the psychological status of medium- 
istic “controls” by exact quantitative methods. By his pro- 
posed method, which involved obtaining psycho-galvanic 
reactions as the medium responded to a word-association 
test when normal and again when under control, he hoped 
to determine whether the regular trance controls, as well 
as the different personal “communicators”, were indepen- 
dent entities, or only pathological secondary personalities 
of the medium without claim to autonomy.’ This plan was 


1 W. Whately Smith (Carington), A Suggested New Method of Research, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXI, 1921 pp. 401-412. 
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put into effect, with numerous changes and adaptations in 
technique, and between 1934 and 1936 three papers were 
published on the findings.” Unfortunately, this method did 
not succeed in giving evidence of the autonomy of the com- 
municators. The medium’s own variations in reaction- 
time and bodily electrical responses varied so much that 
evidence for the presence of an independent factor in the 
trance could not be detected by these means alone. 


However, Carington, who says he “tried all the 
wrong ways first”, published another paper in 1939 in 
which he sets forth the results of a procedure adapted to 
circumvent the difficulties encountered before.’ Certain 
further experimental data were added and the whole mate- 
rial re-worked from the mathematical and statistical point 
of view. The results of his final experimental and mathe- 
matical procedure point strongly toward the operation of 
some extraneous factor in the mediumistic trance; there is 
something present other than a split off part of the medium’s 
mind. In other words, the claim of “autonomy” for the 
communicators, though by no means proven, is greatly 
strengthened by these results. 


Having as a background the telepathic transmission of 
drawings and other visual outlines, as in the work of the 
Paris group headed by Warcollier,* and the statistical studies 
of extra-sensory perception by J. B. Rhine,° Carington 
began in the late nineteen thirties a study of the clairvoyant 


or telepathic perception of pen-and-ink sketches set up at a 
distance by an experimenter.° 


The first step in his procedure was to select, by a suitable 
random method, a number of words from a dictionary. The 


2Whately Carington, The Quantitative Study of Trance Personalities, 
tbe and III, Proc., S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934; Vol. XLIII, 1935; Vol. XLIV, 


3The Quantitative Study of Trance Personalities, New Series I, Proc., 
S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1939 pp. 223-249. 


4René Warcollier, Experimental Telepathy, Boston Society for Psychic 
Research, 1938. 


5J. B. Rhine, Extra-Sensory Perception, B.S.P.R., 1934. 


6 Whately Carington, Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of 
Drawings, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1940 pp. 35-151. 
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second step was to illustrate each of these words by a simple 
pen-and-ink drawing which was posted in the experimenter’s 
study just before the time set for the experiment. The third 
step was to receive from participating individuals, stationed 
at varying distances, efforts at reproduction of the original 
drawing. The fourth step was to enlist the services of a 
judge to ascertain resemblances between originals and 
experimental drawings. The judge, of course, did not know 
which reproductions were intended to match the given 
targets. The last step was to apply a formula for the match- 
ing of qualitative resemblances, by means of which it could 
be demonstrated mathematically whether the drawings sent 
in on a given evening actually corresponded with that 
evening’s original more than with the original of the other 
evenings. 

Carington’s work shows that there is a slight but constant 
capacity to make an appropriate drawing under these con- 
ditions—that is, to catch supernormally the underlying idea 
or meaning of the original. He points out that the percip- 
ients rarely seem to “copy” anything, or even to be aware 
of the actual linear form of the target drawing. When the 
target is, for instance, a hand, he receives a batch of right 
hands and left hands, closed hands and open hands. It is 
as if the percipients received orders to draw a hand, and 
each interpreted the order in his own way. It is interesting 
to compare this with the type of telepathic impressions of 
the members of Warcollier’s group, and with those of Mrs. 
Upton Sinclair.’ Mrs. Sinclair often reproduced to a star- 
tling degree the form of the object (picture) upon which 
Mr. Sinclair was concentrating, while completely mis-inter- 
preting what the object actually was. Carington began to 
suspect that in his experiments the actual lines on the paper 
had little to do with the percipients’ success, and later experi- 
ments, which we shall mention below, strengthened this view. 

But most interesting of all, Carington’s experiments 
appear to demonstrate some curious time-displacements. If 


7 Sinclair Experiments Demonstrating Telepathy, Bulletin XVI, B.S.P.R. 
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we plot a curve, measuring on the horizontal axis the dis- 
placement in time between the exposure of the original 
drawing and the percipient’s drawing, and on the vertical 
axis the degree of correspondence between the original 
drawing and the percipient’s drawing, we discover (a) that 
there are many hits in relation to the original drawing of 
a given experiment, and also (b) that to a certain extent 
the percipient hits the target which was used in immediately 
preceding experiments or that target which will be used in 
experiments immediately following a given experiment. It 
is just as though the subject made contact with a span of 
experiments covering what the experimenter has recently 


thought of, what he is now thinking of, and what he is 
about to think of. 


-# -3 -2 -2 oO 2 Ss 
Figure 1. On the horizontal axis is measured the displacement 
in time between the exposure of the original drawing and the 


percipient’s drawing. On the vertical axis is measured the: 


degree of correspondence between the original drawing and the 
percipient’s drawing. 


This leaves open, necessarily, the question whether we 
are dealing with true precognition, or whether the intention 
to prepare certain materials was in a sense already defined 
on the occasion of any experimental trial. The experimen- 
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tal method appears strongly to suggest a genuine precog- 
nitive effect, inasmuch as the choice of the word to be illus- 
trated was not made until the actual occasion of each 
evening’s experiment. The process of logical inference by 
which a percipient could learn what word would be ran- 
domly selected on the following evening would be, to say the 
least, a complicated one. 


More recently Carington has directly attacked the ques- 
tion whether or not the investigator’s own perception of 
the original drawing is a necessary factor for the success 
of the experiment. In some of these later experiments, as 
yet unpublished, the drawings were prepared by a third 
person otherwise not connected with the experiment, and 
were not looked at by the experimenter until the moment 
when he hung them up at the beginning of each experiment. 
In other cases, the pictures remained enclosed in opaque 
envelopes and were not at any time looked at by the experi- 
menter. The results suggest the complete irrelevance of 
the experimenter’s perception of the drawing as a necessary 
factor for the success of the experiment: 


Also, Carington has turned to the question of how much 
and in what way the ordinary laws of mental association 
may throw light upon the dynamics of supernormal cogni- 
tion. The data from recent experiments appear to confirm 
the time-displacement effect mentioned above; and it appears 
that the barriers of time and space between the minds of 
different experimenters may become completely obliterated 
from the point of view of the percipients who are attempting 
to obtain supernormal impressions. Thus, in some of the 
“inter-university” experiments, different days were desig- 
nated for the experiments at Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, 
etc. The percipients not only obtained a significant number 
of successful hits on the targets at which they were inten- 
tionally aiming, but also scored well in excess of chance 
expectation on those targets which were set up at other 
participating universities. For example, the Leeds percip- 
ients not only successfully hit the Leeds target—they also 
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hit the Edinburgh and the Manchester targets that had 
previously been set up and that were to be set up later. 


It is exactly as if the percipients were taking part, not 
in one specific experiment located at a particular place at a 
particular hour, but in a “Carington experiment in general” 
in which they made contact with whatever drawings were 
relatively near to them in time or in space. 


These results lead Carington to embrace a form of the 
“one big mind” theory; the percipients are not making con- 
tact with the local biological events in the brain of a single 
individual—but with the entire pattern of an association — 


existing in time and space in relation to the Carington inter- 
university experiment. 


Of course the experiment does not establish the reality 
of “one big mind”. Another possibility which will occur 
to the reader is that of clairvoyance, which is absolutely 
indifferent to the “mind” of other persons. After getting 
some sort of bearings in time and space the clairvoyant act 
of perception gathers in whatever is easiest to reach. One 
thing seems certain however—the old mechanistic concep- 
tion of telepathy, where it is conceived of as a sort of me- 
chanical contact between one individual and another, is not 


big enough to cover the facts. The supernormal faculties 


in general are being recognized as one aspect of an attitude 
towards time and space which permits the human being to 
make contact with that which is not physically “here and 
now’, telepathy being simply one manifestation of the opera- 
tion of such an attitude. Glimpses of this conception were 
defined as far back as 1886, when, in Phantasms of the 


Living, Myers and Gurney speculated on methods of “psy- 
chical interaction’. 


The Rhine data have, of course, done a great deal to 
clarify the nature of this attitude in the case of telepathy, 
pure clairvoyance, and, more recently, precognition. In 
the precognitive experiments the percipient makes his choice 
before a knowledge of the target can be within any human 
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mind—he aims at a target which does not exist in the 
“present”, but only in the “future”. 


Next we must introduce the contemporary British studies 
of S. G. Soal. Soal is well known to students of psychical 
research for his paper on sittings with Mrs. Blanche Cooper, 
the English “direct voice” medium. In 1921 and 1922 he 
obtained some extremely detailed evidential material through 
Mrs. Cooper which purported to come from the dead, but 
which in fact turned out to be accurate and not normally 
obtainable information from a living friend of his.’ Over 
a period of years Soal conducted radio and other experi- 
ments, attempting to transmit impressions to large 
audiences, and he developed a suitable statistical method to 
determine whether or not the results were to be attributed 
to chance. The results of all his group-experiments were 
negative.’ Soal then turned his attention to the Rhine re- 
ports, which had begun to receive considerable attention at 
that time and thereafter. He became one of the most in- 
tensely—one might almost say bitterly—hostile critics of 
the Rhine methods. Mrs. Eileen Garrett, who had obtained 
striking positive results for Rhine at Duke University, 
failed to score significantly when studied in England by 
Soal, although he used what appeared to be the same 
method.’ He did not fail to draw the severest possible 
conclusions regarding the validity of the Duke investigations. 


It is for this reason all the more extraordinary that the 
implications of the new time-displacement effect are being 
developed in a lucid and brilliant fashion by Soal’s psycho- 
logical and mathematical analysis of fresh data."' After an 
enormous amount of routine testing of individuals for extra- 


8S. G. Soal, A Report on some Communications Received through Mrs. 
Blanche Cooper, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1925 pp. 472-594. 


9S. G. Soal, Experiments in Supernormal Perception at a Distance, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XL, 1932 pp. 165-362. 


10 K. M. Goldney and S. G. Soal, Report on a Series of Experiments with 
Mrs. Eileen Garrett, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1938 pp. 43-87. 


11S. G. Soal, Fresh Light on Card Guessing—Some New Effects, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVI, 1940 pp. 152-198. 
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sensory perception by the Rhine method, he at last found 
two persons who appeared to score above chance expecta- 
tion in tests for undifferentiated extra-sensory perception. 
However, their scores soon dropped to chance and Soal 
doubted the advisability of continuing experiments with 
them. Then in the autumn of 1939 Whately Carington 
suggested to him that he treat these data in terms of time- 
displacements. The results were startling and demonstrated 
with extraordinary consistency, and with a beautifully 
clearcut mathematical result, that these two percipients 
would tend not only to hit the card aimed at, but also the 
card just before and the card just after. He studied all 
those instances in which the percipient, though failing to hit 
the target card aimed at, might be influenced by the card 
just past or the card due to be turned up next, or both. Let 
us clarify the experimental situation with a diagram: 
Percipient’s guess Actual card 

+ 
2. 
3. W 


+ 


The diagram indicates the situation when the percipient, 
aiming at a circle and failing to get it, nevertheless betrays 
the influence of the cross just preceding and the cross just 
following. Since Soal used random numbers to prepare 
his cards in a given random order, we can say that the 
chance any given circle is immediately preceded by a cross 
is one in five—that it will be followed by a cross is also 
one in five, and that the two conditions will be simulta- 
neously fulfilled is one in twenty-five. Thus it is possible 
to determine how many “displaced” hits of this sort may be 
expected to occur if only chance is operating. A long 
experiment extending over a period of months gave him a 
very adequate amount of material in which to test his hy- 
pothesis—namely, that the percipient may be, at any given 
moment, responding to that symbol which is displaced in 
time either forwards or backwards. A very careful mathe- 
matical treatment validates this hypothesis with a degree 
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of certainty vastly greater than is required by the canons 
of accepted statistics. The percipient is proven to be in- 
fluenced by the card which has just gone past (which of 
course he never sees) ; he is also proven to be influenced by 
the card which is scheduled to be turned up next; but, 
beautifully enough, he is shown to be influenced to the 
greatest degree of all when the two forces act together, as 


in the diagram, the preceding and succeeding cards bearing 
the same symbols. 


This displacement effect gives rise to some interesting 
speculations about the nature of the psychical process in- 
volved. The percipient is shown to react to a card which has 
not yet been looked at by the agent. Simple telepathy as an 
“explanation” breaks down here. Either the percipient per- 
ceives clairvoyantly the card which is about to be turned 
up, or he “precognizes” a future mental state of the agent. 
It would seem to be a question of whether the knowledge 
of the symbol comes directly from the card itself, or from 
the mind of the agent; if it comes from the latter, then the 
act of perception must be designated as precognitive. If, 
however, the knowledge comes from a clairvoyant percep- 
tion of the card, we must then ask if it is a clairvoyant act 
which accounts for the direct hits, and the hits deferred by 
one place; in this case the agent would seem to be somewhat 
of a fifth wheel in the experiment. Or can one conceive of 
the percipient rapidly shifting, within the short space of 
one experiment, between a telepathic and a clairvoyant mode 
of perception, using at one moment one faculty and at the 
next moment the other? The present data do not permit 
us to come to any definite conclusions, but dimly they lead 
us to suspect that the supernormal faculties which we cate- 
gorize as telepathic, clairvoyant, and precognitive, are all 
facets of one underlying human capacity to transcend our 
“common-sense” notions of time and space. 


As shown in these experiments, the percipient may 
actually score below chance in terms of hits according to 
the conventional methods of scoring, but, as Mrs. Sidgwick 
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pointed out long ago, intelligently analyzed failures may 
indicate certain meanings which in time lead to the discovery 
of new principles. Soal’s analysis is certainly one of the 


most brilliant achievements in the history of psychical re- 
search. 


Current correspondence with both Carington and Soal 
makes it evident that these studies are not only continuing, 
but are taking new turns which may prove to be even more 
remarkable and valuable. As usual, the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research will carry the reports. 


A third British investigator must be mentioned, whose 
work is also known to many of our readers. John Hettinger 
has devised a convenient method for testing the ability of 
sensitives to make appropriate remarks about persons from 
whom the experimenter brings some object such as a piece 
of jewelry, a sealed envelope—any of the traditional 
trinkets used in classical experiments in psychometry.’* The 
difficulty in doing experimental work in psychometry has 
always been the lack of suitable statistical methods for 
determining the degree to which the remarks made by the 
psychometrist surpass those to be expected by chance. Het- 
tinger has overcome this difficulty by devising a formula 
for matching qualitative impressions. It is of the same 
type as the formula mentioned above in describing the 
Carington work. Hettinger stays with his problem until 
he has amassed from a given sensitive a very large number 
of individual trials. The individuals acting as “sitters” 
provide the objects which are to be psychometrized, but are 
themselves never physically present at the experiment and 
in most cases are unknown to the sensitive. The experi- 
menter records the sensitive’s comments and then has an 
independent judge match them with the actual record of 
facts relevant to the sitters. Next, each sitter is given a 
batch of comments made by the sensitive and he selects 
those which are pertinent to him. The question is: to what 


a John Hettinger, The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, Rider and Co., London, 
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degree are the comments pertinent to the individual for 
whom they were intended and non-pertinent for all the 
other individuals on whose behalf a psychometric sitting 
was undertaken? 


The two psychometrists with whom the work is done 
achieve consistent results which, while seldom brilliant in 
the individual sitting, have a tremendous cumulative force, 
meeting, with a large margin of safety, ordinary standards 
for satisfactory excess over chance expectation. From the 
psychological point of view, one of the best parts of Hettin- 
ger’s work is his breakdown of the data according to the 
form of impression received, and his demonstration that 
ideas, images, and feelings can all come through to the sen- 
sitive either in isolation or in patterns. The impressions do 
not have to have emotional significance, nor, of course, do 
they have to be voluntarily transmitted. 


In a more recent publication, Hettinger gives qualitative 
material in full detail, and reproduces many dozens of spec- 
tacular similarities between the sensitives’ comments and 
the actual matter which was being read or observed at that 
time by the distant sitter.'* The sitters had been instructed 
to glance through any current magazine and keep a minute- 
by-minute record of their impressions of the pictures and 
text which occupied their attention. The sensitives’ com- 
ments relative to the activities of the distant person whose 
rapport-object had been brought by the experimenter were 
then analyzed. The results are indeed spectacular. There 
is also a small amount of time-displacement in the Hettinger 
work, but not to an extent which appears comparable with 
that described by Carington and Soal. 


To traverse the Atlantic with a single bound, the most 
important events going on in psychical research in the 
United States are (a) research having to do with the experi- 
mental study of precognition and (b) research relating to 
those psychological dispositions of the individual percipient 


13 John Hettinger, Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, Rider and Co., 
London, 1941. 
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which appear to account for his ability to perform success- 
fully at extra-sensory perception tasks. 


The precognition work of Duke University has been going 
on almost since the beginnings of the Duke University Para- 
psychology Laboratory itself. From time to time Rhine 
has reported experiments in which subjects called the order 
of cards which had not at the time of calling been shuffled 
for the experiment. The calls were made on one occasion, 
the percipient undertaking to guess what the order of the 
cards would be on a specified later occasion. After shuf- 
fling, the later order (at a specified time) was compared 
with the predictions. The results, though never spectacu- 
larly high, have been consistently above chance throughout 
an enormous amount of experimental material. 


Asa result of the various criticisms of his methods, Rhine 
has introduced more and more rigid controls to eliminate 
possible sources of error. One of the most important of 
these controls is a mechanical rotating shuffler which whirls 
until a specified time, insuring that the cards are in a ran- 
dom order entirely independent of the associative habits of 
any individual mind. The percipients make their predictions 
before the cards are placed in the rotating shuffler, and they 
are recorded in duplicate. Every such record in duplicate 
is stamped with a laboratory number and kept locked in 
steel boxes. There is triple checking of all data sheets. It 


appears from this more rigidly controlled study of pre- 
cognition that success continues. 


Here as elsewhere percipients may turn “negative’— 
that is, they may score consistently and significantly below 
chance. It is, of course, to be stressed that the significantly 
high and the significantly low scores are not expressions of 
expected chance fluctuations. The scores simply do not be- 
have in a way which makes it possible for us to consider 
them as “runs of luck”, either good or bad, with which we 
are familiar in games of chance. The mathematics of 
probability do not lead us to expect such high scores which 
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endure so long, nor such low scores which endure so long.” 

The other recent American contribution is the extensive 
study of the psychological conditions predisposing to extra- 
sensory perception. Though for fifty years there has been 
a good deal of discussion about “conditions favorable to 
psychical phenomena”, singularly little experimental work 
on the problem was done in this country until the Rhine 
investigations were undertaken. The latest publication by 
Rhine and his collaborators, Extra-Sensory Perception after 
Sixty Years,’ contains a lucid summary of conditions fa- 
voring success in the laboratory, and a current article by 
Smith and Gibson in the Journal of Parapsychology" pre- 
sents cullings from the literature of this period relative to 


the psychological conditions prevailing during periods of 
successful work. 


Very important in this connection is a current investiga- 
tion at Duke by C. E. Stuart, in which an attempt is being 


made to establish the effect upon the percipient of a knowl- 
edge of his previous scores. Perhaps, as in other branches 
of psychology, the percipient’s morale and his capacity to 
give himself fully to the task is a function of his own inter- 
pretation of the score he has been making. Stuart shows 
by ingenious analysis that certain percipients are “sensitive 
to their scores”. They are unduly elated by a high score 
and depressed by a poor one. They may stoically assume 
after a high score that they are bound to go down, or after 
a low score they may grit their teeth and determine to per- 
form brilliantly. Stuart shows that all these forms of “sen- 
sitiveness” act to block the delicate function which it is our 
purpose to study; those percipients who are “sensitive” to 
their scores cannot be sensitive to the actual target cards 
they are trying to hit. Another group of individuals, who 
might be called the “insensitive”, or indeed the “impervious”, 


14J. B. Rhine, Experiments upon the Precognition Hypothesis, Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. V, 1941 pp. 1-57. 


15 Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1940. 


16 Burke Smith and Edmond Gibson, Conditions Affecting ESP Perform- 
ance, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. V, 1941, pp. 58-86. 
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nonchalantly receive the information about their scores. 
They are indifferent to past performances and thus are 
able to keep their eyes on the real task which lies ahead. 


1 They live in a realm where attitudes of determination or 
) stoic expectation of failure have no existence. This reminds 
k one of many classic psychological experiments, such as 
e those of Ruger, which showed that self-conscious concern 
y with one’s degree of success could fatally obstruct the essen- 
tial “problem attitude”.’” The “problem attitude” involves 
\- attention to the task at hand and indifference to the way 
Ny things look to others—it means a complete absorption in 
e- the task to be mastered. These impervious people, who are 
to unaffected by a knowledge of their earlier results, seem to 
of be the best performers in ESP. 

Stuart’s data do not clearly show whether a given subject 
ya- can be taught to change his experimental attitude or whether 
ng the attitude to the task is more or less chronic with the indi- 
wl- vidual. We are informed that data on this latter point will 
hes soon be available. 
to In addition to several other studies of clairvoyance, tele- 
ter- pathy, and precognition at Duke, research continues at the 
ows University of Colorado, at Stanford University, at Tarkio 
tive College in Missouri, and fitfully at other American 
core universities. 
ume Our readers are aware that Dr. J. L. Woodruff, Hodgson 
{ter Fellow of Harvard University, is working with one of the 
per- @ present writers (G. M.) giving part of his time to work in 
‘set- B the laboratory of the College of the City of New York and 
our ® part of his time to investigations at the offices of the 
t0 American Society for Psychical Research. Woodruff’s 
ards BH problem is concerned with basic similarities between normal 
who perception and extra-sensory perception. We know, for 
ous; @ example, that certain incentives make normal perception 
journal JB MOre accurate. We know that distraction, fatigue, and 

boredom interfere with normal perception. Do they work 
sal the same way when the perception is extra-sensory? Cana 


17H. A. Ruger, The Psychology of Efficiency, Archives of Psychology, 1915. 
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group of stimulants or other artificial aids, which help the 
subject to perceive normally, also raise the level of his extra- 
sensory performance? 


Woodruff uses a ground-glass screen on which very faint 
impressions are projected. The only difference, then, be- 
tween the normal and the extra-sensory situation is that the 
illumination in the latter case is reduced to zero. If any 
discrimination between symbols is shown, it is by extra- 
sensory means. A control series will make use of the two 
laboratories simultaneously, the percipients at City College 
calling the downtown symbols (five miles away), or vice 
versa. 


We cannot close this sketch of contemporary experimental 
work without calling attention to the recent efforts of philos- 
ophy to assimilate psychical facts into the broad outline of 
human knowledge, and to interpret their ultimate meanings. 
G. N. M. Tyrrell, whose book, Science and Psychical 
Phenomena" is perhaps the best of all general introductions 
to this field, does not hesitate to philosophize as to the basic 
time-space relations of psychical occurrences, and, in The 
Promise of Scientific Humanism,’? Oliver Reiser of the 
University of Pittsburgh deals with many trends of con- 
temporary science and philosophy in terms which naturally 
and easily provide a framework for definite interpretations 
of psychical phenomena. This does not mean that most 
philosophers, any more than most scientists, are at present 
ready to look benignly upon our subject, nor that they will 
be ready to during this decade. It does mean, however, 
that just as contemporary experimental and mathematical 
methods are proving their adequacy in the situation, so too 
the adequacy of philosophical attempts to assimilate and 
unify the data appears to be definitely assured. 


18 Harper & Brothers, New York, 1939. 
19QOskar Piest, New York, 1940. 
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Telepathy or Association? 


BY LYDIA W. ALLISON 


That telepathy occurs in different ways is an accepted 
fact among certain investigators who are no longer pri- 
marily concerned with establishing the reality of the 
phenomenon. The incidents which follow, the first two 
spontaneous, the third experimental, suggest that telepathic 
impressions may sometimes emerge because the percipient, 
through a fortuitous circumstance, was aided in receiving 


his impression by an almost coincidental mental or physical 
association. 


In February, 1933, Dr. William McDougall, one of the 
few distinguished psychologists who devoted much time 
and attention to the problems of psychical research, wrote 
from Duke University to Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, 


Research Officer of the Boston Society for Psychic 
Research: 


“I send you a first-hand statement relating to an inter- 
esting incident. The case was brought to me by my colleague 
here, Mr. Coombs, who attaches his testimony. It occurred 


to me that you might like to publish it or make some use 


In reply Dr. Prince said: 


“Thank you for sending the account of Mr. Angley 
with its corroboration by Mr. Coombs. I shall certainly 
want to print this in a later Bulletin. This incident is to 
me much more interesting and, in a way, valuable for the 
very fact that the evidence for telepathy is obscured by 
the man’s emotions. This gives room for a discussion and 
a theory as to the mental mechanism involved. . . .” 


As members of our Society know, Dr. Prince died in 
1934. A full account of the incident is now published 
for the first time. The report was in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Angley to Mr. Coombs which we quote in full: 
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Palestine, Texas 
Feb. 5, 1933 
Mr. John W. Coombs, 
Palestine, Texas 


Dear John: 


I have hesitated a long time before finally complying 
with the request you made on me about two months ago 
to put in writing the story I told you and Reed just about 
two years earlier. 

Since you wanted this story for someone else I think I 
had better start off, for that party’s information and for 
his better understanding of what follows, the connections 
between myself and those mentioned herein. 


I was born in Urbes in Upper Alsace in 1873. My father 
and mother were born there, and their forefathers before 
them. I came from there to the United States in 1888 by 
myself, a fifteen year old boy, and the main reason for my 
expatriation was because, although only fifteen years old 
at that time, I could not make up my mind to live under 
the heel of the German oppressor, the Germans at that 
time ruling the Country, and I could not bear the thought 
of seeing myself in a German uniform under a Prussian 
corporal. I have lived in Palestine since 1890 and for the 
past twenty-five years have been engaged in the banking 
business and at the present I am president of the East 
Texas National Bank in Palestine, Texas. 


’ The thing that I am going to relate may have been purely 
an accidental coincidence and probably means nothing, but 
just the same it is strange; and further on I shall explain 
why it may have been simply an accident. 

On Sunday evening, December 21, 1930, I was sitting in 
company with my wife and daughter in the family library. I 
was reading and I think the other two members of the fam- 
ily were doing the same. I was looking at a book with the 
title, Death Comes to the Archbishop, by Willa Cather. I 
had read it about three years before and had picked it up this 
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time and opened it at random, and was reading of the last 
days of the Archbishop, when he felt himself going. Of 
course, you might say there was nothing joyful in reading 
that part of the book, and that might account for the state 
of my feelings as I am about to relate, but at any rate, 
suddenly I was seized with a feeling of great sadness, and 
tears came to my eyes, and when that happened I promptly 
made my exit and went into another room in a different part 
of the house where I sat down by myself. For some reason 
that I could not understand I quickly became almost 
hysterical. I was sobbing, my tears were flowing freely, 
and I had really lost control of my emotions, and about 
that time I looked at the clock and it was 8 P.M., or 
probably two or three minutes later. 


I remained in the described state possibly eight or ten 
minutes, unable to check my feelings or understand what 
it was about. In trying to brace myself and wondering what 
all this meant, it struck me that the last time that I shed 
any tears and was considerably upset and very sad, was 
when in that same room in May, 1924, I was thinking 
over the news received an hour or so before that my aged 
mother had just died in France. The last time before that 
when I was slightly affected that way was also in the same 
room upon having received news of the death of my sister’s 
two children during the Great War while her husband 


was away serving in the French Army; the children died 
within four hours of each other. 


I then said to myself, “I am wondering if my father at 
this very moment is not in his last agony.” I looked at the 
clock again. It was 8:15 and having had that thought I 
put down in my pocket memorandum book the following, 
which I showed to you two years ago and again the other 
day: “Sunday, Dec. 21st. 8:15 P.M.” 


On Christmas day, or December 25th, I received an 
envelope addressed to me in my father’s handwriting and 
postmarked at Urbes, 16th of Dec. 1 P.M., in which 
envelope there was a Christmas card on which he wished 
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to myself and all my family happiness, a Merry Christmas, 
etc. and stated that he was quite ill and did not hope very 
much to save himself, and ended it with the words: “Adieu, 
bon souvenir.” 


Naturally, I immediately thought of what took place four 
days before as related above. 


Two days later I received from my son in New York an 
envelope addressed to him by my father and which con- 
tained a Christmas card, and he, my father, had written 
thereon practically the same message as in the Christmas 
card sent to me. 


My father was eighty-four years old and always wrote 
a very firm and beautiful hand, but in the two communica- 
tions herein mentioned I observed, after reading the con- 
tents, that his handwriting had changed considerably. 


I then told my family here what had taken place on 
December 21st at 8:10 P.M., mentioned to them my fears 
of what it meant, and showed them the entry I had made 
in my memorandum book of the hour it took place. 


Before I received from my son the Christmas card that 
my father had sent to him I wrote to him (my son) telling 
him of the strangeness of the things that happened to me 
on the evening of December 21st and expressed to him also 
my fears as to what it might mean. 


In due time, about January 5th, I received a letter from 
my brother-in-law, the father of the two children mentioned 
heretofore, telling me that my father had died at Urbes, 
on December 22nd between 2 and 2:10 A.M. 


On January 10th, 1931, my son in New York, who is 
on the staff of the Herald Tribune and who also has been 
writing and is now writing for various magazines, wrote 
me a letter telling me of the receipt of the announcement of 
his grandfather’s death, and having in mind the letter ! 
had previously written to him about the strange occurrence 
on December 21st between 8 and 8:15 P.M., he also wrote 
in his letter of January 10th as follows: 
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“Before my departure for New England, I received 
your letter of Dec. 30th which told me that at 8:15 
P.M. on Dec. 21st you had a premonition of Grand- 
pere’s end and found yourself sobbing and wondering 
whether at that particular moment he might be in his 
last extremities. Now we know that he died at 2 A.M. 
on the morning of the 22nd which, with the six hour 
difference in time between Urbes and Palestine, was 
at the very moment that the premonition came to you. 
Truly there are, here below, supernatural influences 
which we mortals cannot understand.” 


On referring back to the letter from my brother-in-law 
and then also to one received a few days later from my 
brother, I find one of them speaks of father having died 
at 2 A.M. and the other says 2:10 A.M., but between those 


two periods, or during that space of ten minutes, my 
father was dying and did die. 


In the fourth paragraph of this tale I said that the first 
feeling that overcame me while I was reading the book 
may have been purely an accident. Really that would be 
putting it improperly; it would perhaps be nearer correct 
had I stated that it was natural, and here is the explanation 
of it: 

I mentioned in the beginning of this letter certain 
intimate feelings which were probably the paramount 
cause of my leaving Alsace as a young boy and trying my 
luck in a different country. 

You understand of course that all of my people were 
French, but although I was born after the Germans annexed 
our land to their country, and probably because we were 
shut off from where we belonged and were perforce made 
to look East for the future instead of looking West, my 
feelings as a youth toward France were just about the 
same as the feelings of a child toward its mother. If that 
child’s mother is dead or he is separated from his mother, 
the longer the separation lasts, or rather the further he 
gets away from the time of the separation the more love, 
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regard, admiration and reverence he has for her. Well, 
that is just the way I did then, as a youngster, feel, and 
that feeling has never entirely disappeared. 


Had the land where I was born always remained an 
integral part of France, as it is again today, and whether 
I had remained over there and lived there since, or come 
over here, I would probably not have the same sentimental 
feeling towards that country (France) and its people. So 
when I read about some Frenchman who has expatriated 
himself and has struggled all his life to get along, and 
especially when in his dying days his thoughts go back to 
his childhood home, I cannot help but be touched by it. 


The “Archbishop” (of Santa Fe, New Mexico), around 
whose life the story I was reading the evening of December 
21st, 1930 was woven, came to this country as a youth 
after having started studies for the Priesthood in France. 
He did his first work as a Missionary in the wilderness 
near Sandusky, Ohio, and then did the pioneer work for 
his Church as the first American Bishop in the newly 
acquired Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. Some- 
how my sympathy went out to the fellow, and the scenes 
depicting his doings and his thoughts shortly before his 
demise touched me in a rather tender spot and that is what 
first brought about the feeling of sadness that so quickly 
overcame me. Therefore I say that it was perhaps only 
natural; and it having taken place at the very minute that 
my father passed out of this world, about 5000 miles away, 
and that I thought his death was occurring at that very 
moment may have been merely a coincidence. 


Somebody else will have to figure that out. 
(Signed) V. E. Angley 


Testimony of Mr. John W. Coombs 


I was present on the afternoon of Dec. 22nd, 1930 
when Mr. Angley showed the entry made in his mem- 
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orandum book to the Board of Directors of the East 
Texas National Bank and told the story in substance 
as contained herein. 


(Signed) John W. Coombs 
Duke University 
February 9th, 1933 


* 


Mr. Angley may be right; the long arm of coincidence 
may be invoked to account for the startling fact that he 
had the impression of his father’s death at the exact time 
of its occurrence. But it is interesting to recall that in 
Phantasms of the Living, that monument to Psychical 
Research by Gurney, Myers and Podmore, among 668 
cases of spontaneous telepathy, 399 are death cases in the 
sense that the percipient’s experience coincided with, or 
very shortly followed, the agent’s death. Mr. Angley’s 
experience is significant if only on the ground that the 
same sort of startling coincidence is repeated again and 
again. The authors of Phantasms of the Living comment 
on telepathic incidents coincident with death as follows: 


“We do not know why the conditions of death generally, 
or of sudden death, or of any particular form of death, or 
of excitement or collapse, should be effective; but we at all 
events know that the conditions are themselves unusual. 
Similarly in most cases of experimental thought-trans- 
ference, the agent’s mind is unusually occupied by its con- 
centrated fixation on a single object; and whether it be in 
the curiosities of an afternoon or in the crises of a lifetime 
that telepathy finds its occasion, the peculiarity of the 
agent’s state has at any rate that degree of explanatory 
power which succeeds in connecting the rare effect with 
the rare cause. In neither case can we trace out the actual 
process whereby the percipient is influenced; but we have 
the same sort of ground for refusing to attribute to chance 
the oft-repeated apparitions at the time of death, as the 
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oft-repeated successes in guessing cards and reproducing 
diagrams.”’* 


We have Mr. Angley’s testimony that he is not a man 
given to emotional outbursts. He can recall only two other 
instances—both of them connected with family tragedies. 
Furthermore, he was re-reading the book and was not 
affected in the same degree the first time he read it. Why 
did he remain passive the first time? He must have had 
similar mental associations but the Archbishop’s extremity 
had not provoked uncontrollable emotion. 


I remember passages in certain books that affected me 
keenly the first time I read them, but I have never been 
emotionally affected by the second reading of a story that 
had left me undisturbed at the first reading. Without 
divulging my purpose, I asked several friends and acquaint- 
ances what their experiences had been in like circumstances. 
All of them agreed that they had never been deeply stirred 
for the first time at the second reading of a story. 


With hundreds of water-tight instances of spontaneous 
telepathy on record, there is no point in pursuing Mr. 
Angley’s experience further on that score alone. Its main 
interest lies in the fact that it is characteristic of certain 
other incidents of apparent spontaneous telepathy, all of 
which have a common denominator: the percipient was 
prepared to receive the impression. 


In René Warcollier’s book, Experimental Telepathy, 
familiar to members of: our Society, the author has con- 
cerned himself principally with the mental processes which 
characterize those who send and those who receive tele- 
pathic impressions. Warcollier cites the following spon- 
taneous instance of telepathy where, like Mr. Angley, the 
percipient was prepared to receive the impression. 


“Mme D. was in the habit of taking a bath every 
evening at 6 o’clock. One day, soon after entering the 


* Gurney, Myers and Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, Vol. II p. 27. 
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tub, she felt indisposed. A leak in the gas pipe or a 
poorly closed stop cock had allowed gas to escape 
causing the illness.) Mme D. tried to press the call 
bell. Scarcely had she done so when she felt herself 
sliding to the bottom of the tub. By the time her hus- 
band arrived she had entirely lost consciousness. Rem- 
edies were applied and fortunately she was resuscitated. 
Later, when she was able to answer her husband’s 
questions, he asked ‘Is it true, as I have often heard, 
that a drowning person when losing consciousness 
recalls his past experiences to the smallest details?’ 
Mme D. answered ‘No, not at all. What surprised me 
was that not only did I not recall my past but I thought 
neither of you nor my daughter nor of those dear little 
boys. In short, of none of you. I saw before me, with- 
out power to dispel the image, Mme J. She was near 
me, looking at me sadly. It was impossible in those 
few minutes to remove her from my eyes and my 
thoughts.’ [Mme J. was only a social acquaintance. | 


“The next morning news came to Mme D. of the 
death of Mme J. who, taking a bath while intoxicated 
the previous evening at six o’clock, had drowned in the 
tub before being able to call for help.” 


Warcollier comments upon this incident: “When one 
tuning fork vibrates in unison with the other, no phenom- 
enon of consciousness or will is involved. May we assume 
the same thing holds here? These two people were brought 
by chance into accord. How is it possible theoretically to 
bring two people into accord with each other? By placing 
them, I believe, in situations in which either the physical, 
physiological or moral conditions are similar. From the 
physical standpoint the room temperatures and atmospheric 
conditions should be the same; from the psychical, the 


same psychological factors, the same sentiments, the same 
emotions.” 


I quote a third incident, a contemporary one, that may 
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also have been successful because the percipient was pre- 
pared to receive the impression. 


In January, 1939, the Boston Society for Psychic 
Research—now amalgamated with the American Society 
for Psychical Research—began a series of twelve weekly 
experiments for the extra-sensory perception of pictures. 
The object was to determine whether persons at a distance 
could get impressions of a picture that was being concen- 
trated upon by an unknown sender at the Society’s head- 
quarters in Boston. If telepathic transmission was thus 
obtained, we planned to continue experiments with the 
successful receivers. Primarily the experiments of the 
Boston Society were based on Warcollier’s method but 
with two important changes. Warcollier worked mainly 
with friends and mutual acquaintances; the Boston Society 
worked principally with strangers. In the Warcollier experi- 
ments the sender frequently drew the picture at the time 
of the experiment; in the Boston series the picture—an 
approximately 6” x 8” reproduction of a painting or a 
photograph, sometimes in color, sometimes black and white 
—was selected at random from twenty-four pictures each 
in an opaque envelope and given to the sender at the exact 
time the experiment began. 

In the experiment of February 7, 1939, the picture given 
to the agent was dominated by a grotesque little school- 
master muffled in a knee-length purplish coat and wearing 
big brown moccasins. The pupils were four green frogs. 

Mr. T., in California, set down his impression of the 
room in Boston and what he thought was happening there, 
on the record sheet provided by the Society. Then he 
continued : 

“Another image appeared without any relation to 
the other. This second was a grotesque little figure, very 
chubby, clothed with an abundance of bundled clothing 
and wearing heavy moccasins.” 

The image of the dwarfed figure which dominated the 
nicture had been conveyed by an unknown mental process 
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from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. How had this 
man in California received such an unusual and detailed 
impression over a distance of three thousand miles? 


In June, 1940, I wrote to thirty-four percipients of the 
one hundred and twenty-five who had taken part in our 
experiments, whose records seemed to indicate telepathic 
ability of one sort or another, asking them to please write 
us and describe the conditions they personally believed 
to be most conducive to telepathic reception. Mr. T.’s reply 
was in the nature of a blow as we had considered his impres- 


sion one of the outstanding successes in our entire series. 
He wrote: 


“My success in your experiment was either a coin- 
cidence or was due to some working of association. 
I had my ‘vision’ (?) while waiting for an interview 
—not a favorable situation for visions but the best I 
could do at the time. About an hour before, I passed 
a dwarfed man selling newspapers. He was hunch- 
backed and not over three feet tall. I did not think of 
him at the time I was concentrating on Boston but it 
occurred to me later that the dwarf seen so recently 


could have brought the image in my experience while 
concentrating.” 


But how account for the correct description of the wear- 
ing apparel? It must not be forgotten that the association 
in each of the three incidents was only ‘the starting point 
for further veridical details. Collectively they appear to 
suggest one method for developing the psychic faculty by 
setting up experiments which place agents and percipients 
in similar states, both emotionally and physically. Is it 
not conceivable that when a recent association in the per- 
cipient’s mind is coupled by chance with part of a veridical 
impression, as was the case with Mr. Angley, Mme D. and 
Mr. T., the association may aid the emergence of the impres- 


sion which might otherwise fail to reach the level of 
consciousness ? 
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In Memoriam — Elwood Worcester 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


An address delivered by Mr. Bruce to the members of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, October 25, 1940. 


Thirty-five years have passed since Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter left Philadelphia, where for eight years he had been 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, to become rector of 
Emmanuel Church in Boston. In St. Stephen’s Dr. 
Worcester had been known as a pronounced individualist 
with an equally pronounced social outlook. In Emmanuel 
he was to become famed as a pioneer in social endeavor 
of a sort to which the Protestant Episcopal Church had to 
learn to become accustomed. 


This social endeavor—the so-called Emmanuel Move- 
ment of spiritual healing—was a logical outgrowth of the 
scientific as well as the theological studies which had pre- 
viously been pursued by Dr. Worcester. So, for that matter, 
was the enthusiasm with which he threw himself into the 
founding of the Boston Society for Psychic Research. From 
his viewpoint the Emmanuel Movement and the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research were but two avenues of 
approach to a demonstration of a truth which to him was 
of the utmost importance—the reality of the spiritual in 
man and in the universe, and the practical value to mankind 
of appreciating and applying that reality in personal life 
and in the life of society. 


Indeed, it was through his work in the Emmanuel Move- 
ment that Dr. Worcester first became keenly interested 
in psychical research. He had been mildly interested in it 
from boyhood, and later this interest was accentuated 
through his contact with his father-in-law, Bishop Rulison, 
who, as he went about his Pennsylvania diocese, would 
frequently ask his clergy and their parishioners to make 
records for him of any striking phenomena. But it was 
not until Dr. James H. Hyslop began to drop in at 
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Emmanuel Church that Dr. Worcester took a really keen 
interest in the psychical as distinguished from the purely 
psychological. 

At that time Dr. Hyslop had begun to make weekly 
visits from New York to Boston to have sittings with 
Mrs. Soule. Dr. Hyslop was then becoming more and more 
interested in the possibility that certain cases of mental 
disease—particularly cases of paranoia—were actually 
cases of possession by discarnate spirits. He felt, in fact, 
that the actuality of this had been definitely proved by the 
cure of some seemingly paranoiac patients through the 
aid of revelations gained in mediumistic communications. 


While in Boston, Dr. Hyslop started going to the 
Emmanuel Health Conferences, and a warm friendship 
sprang up between him and Dr. Worcester. At first, 
although admiring Dr. Hyslop’s intellectual honesty, power 
of expression and keen analytical mind, Dr. Worcester was 
inclined to regard Dr. Hyslop’s enthusiasm for psychical 
research as an amiable vagary, and could not understand 
why he had left a Columbia University professorship to 
devote himself to psychical research. 

As their friendship grew, Dr. Hyslop became a frequent 
visitor at Dr. Worcester’s home and finally it became his 
custom to spend a day a week there. Gradually his argu- 
ments and his eloquence persuaded Dr. Worcester that if 
he really wanted to help the sick of mind and soul, particu- 
larly those cases which seemed to involve possession by 


invading spirits, he would have to turn to psychical research. 


Through one or two experiences of his own Dr. Worcester 
became satisfied that there might well be something in Dr. 
Hyslop’s claim; and, quite apart from the question of pos- 
session, he was drawn to psychical research for the same 
reasons that had led him to start the Emmanuel Movement 
for the aid of functionally nervous and mental patients. I 
want to give you in his own words what those reasons were: 


“Since I had come under the influence of Fechner, I had 
no longer believed faith and knowledge, spiritual intuition 
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and empirical observation, soul and mind, to be antagonistic 
and enemies. No fact in all this universe is out of harmony 
with any other fact, otherwise there would be no universe. 
I regard the present hostility of religion and science as a 
symptom of disease in human nature, the dissociation of 
the two noblest elements of our being, which causes man 
-to be a suffering creature, torn ‘not between two wild 
horses but between two worlds.’ As long as this great dis- 
sociation continues, man will never rise to his full stature, 
never become a complete and harmonious being. It was the 
perception of this truth which gave to Plato his immortal 
place in the history of thought.. Here and there through 
the ages such complete men have arisen and have reigned 
like kings. In the modern world their chief representative 
was Goethe, who, great as a poet, is now regarded almost 
as great as a man of science. This stupendous change in 
man’s nature and in all his estimates of the possibilities of 
his life on earth . . . can be effected only in two ways—by 
bringing to light facts which prove the existence of a 
spiritual world-order, facts which could not exist were the 
materialistic hypothesis correct, but which nevertheless do 
exist and are capable of observation and verification; 
secondly, a great object lesson must be given to show that 
Religion and Science can co-operate to the benefit of 
human life... 

“These were my first two motives—a longing to bring 
Jesus nearer by revealing His compassionate love and the 
resources of His being, and to make my poor contribution 
to one of the greatest scientific and philosophical issues 
before the world. I had, however, a third thought which 
lay nearer my profession and which has been the distin- 
guishing note of our work. I desired to improve the tech- 
nique of the parish priest or minister in all his dealings 
with his people. Whether we like it or not, the practical 
motive will always be a powerful motive in religion. The 
more good religion does, the more men believe in it, and 
the less good it does, the less faith it is able to inspire.”* 


* Elwood Worcester, Life’s Adventure, pp. 278-279. 
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Obviously, psychical research offered the possibility of 
bringing to light facts which prove the existence of a 
spiritual world-order, facts which could not exist were the 
materialistic hypothesis correct. More and more his appre- 
ciation of this possibility inclined Dr. Worcester to add 
active work in psychical research to his already abundant 
efforts to help the sick by spiritual and psychological means. 


After Dr. Hyslop’s death some members felt that the 
American Society for Psychical Research had begun to 
diverge from the type of scientific research which it had 
carried on under his direction and inspiration. Dr. Worces- 
ter, always a scientist as well as a clergyman and scholar, 
was moved to establish an independent psychical research 
society in Boston. He was fortunate in being able to secure 
at the outset the assistance of Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, 
for some time Dr. Hyslop’s assistant in research and later 
Dr. Hyslop’s successor as chief protagonist of psychical 
research in the United States. From the founding of the 
Boston Society, until his passing from this earth in August 
of 1934, Dr. Prince remained Executive Research Officer 
of the Society and editor of its publications. He was, as 
all students of psychical research know, a tireless worker, 
a skilled investigator, and a man of unusually judicious 
temperament. He was also a remarkable debater, as many 
unqualified critics of psychical research discovered to their 
pained surprise. Most important of all, Dr. Prince was 
precisely the type of working head of a psychical research 
society needed by Dr. Worcester to enable him to realize 


his dream of a psychical research organization of the 
strictest scientific standards. 


In the formation of the Boston Society for Psychic 
Research and in its development, Dr. Worcester was for- 
tunate, too, in having the support and advice of his trusted 
assistant in both the pastoral work of Emmanuel Church 
and the clinical work of the Emmanuel Movement, Dr. 
Samuel McComb. Dr. McComb is another of whom our 
Society will always cherish memories as scholar, lover of 
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the best in literature, good friend, and man of ready wit. 
Like Dr. Worcester, Dr. McComb was both a clergyman 
and a psychologist who had delved into problems of medical 
psychology. Also, long before our Society was formed, 
Dr. McComb had become familiar with the problems and 
methods of psychical research. 


Another to whom Dr. Worcester owed much, from the 
very outset of his design to form the Boston Society, was 
the great psychologist, William McDougall. In his auto- 
biography, Life’s Adventure, Dr. Worcester acknowledges 
his special debt to Professor McDougall for his help in 
drawing up the Constitution and Declaration of Principles 
of the Society. In his Body, Mind and Spirit, he rates 
Professor McDougall as at the very fore of modern psychol- 
ogists. With this rating I am in complete accord. The time 
has not yet come, but I am certain it will come, when psy- 
chology will follow McDougall in his purposive emphasis 
and in the emphasis he put on instinct as dominant in the 
life of the individual and the development of society. 
Beginning as a physiological psychologist, Professor 
McDougall eventually did more than any other scientist of 
his day to bring the psyche back into psychology. Until 
his removal from Harvard to Duke University, Professor 
McDougall was constant in attendance at Council meetings 
and other meetings of the Boston Society and his interest 


in the Society’s research work was maintained until his 
death. 


There were still other scientists whose aid Dr. Worcester 
was able to enlist as members of the Boston Society’s 
Council—such men as the famous Dr. Frederick Peterson, 
the New York psychiatrist; the psychologist, Professor 
Gardner Murphy, of Harvard University, later of Columbia 
University and now of the College of the City of New York; 
and the psychologist, Professor Francis L. Strickland, of 
Boston University. The presence of men such as these on 
our Council bore convincing witness both to their own great 
open-mindedness as scientists and to Dr. Worcester’s sagac- 
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ity in insisting on principles of investigation which would 
satisfy such men as these of the worthwhileness of the 
new Society. 


This is not the time to enter into any discussion of the 
Boston Society’s history and work. It must be enough to 
say that from the beginning the high standards set by 
Dr. Worcester have been maintained, and that credit for 
this must be chiefly given to Dr. Worcester himself. 


It was most fortunate for the Society that in spite of the 
many other demands on his time and energy he remained 
until quite recently its head. He was no mere titular leader ; 
neither was he a dictatorial one. From personal experience 
I know that when any special problem of policy or research 
arose, he was not only willing to accept, but sought the 
advice of fellow Councillors. Quite properly, however, he 
retained the right of ultimate decision. And I do not recall 
any occasion when his decision was wrong. 


Of course Dr. Worcester could not have launched and 
developed so effectively either the Emmanuel Movement or 
the Boston Society for Psychic Research in the absence of 
training and experience qualifying him for these difficult 
endeavors—endeavors undertaken and carried on in addi- 
tion to the arduous work required of the rector of a large 
church in a large city. From his own account, as given in 
his autobiography, his trend to scientific demonstration of 


spiritual realities was determined largely by certain episodes 
of his earlier life. 


There was, first of all, his post-graduate study of psy- 
chology in Germany. Lacking financial means, Dr. Worces- 
ter had managed to work his way through Columbia 
University and then through the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. It was at Columbia that he dis- 
covered Goethe, the man of genius who was, in his own 
words, to serve as a light for his future life. It may well 
be that his discovery of Goethe played some part in his 
decision to go to Germany to complete his preparation for 
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the work of the Christian ministry to which he had already 
resolved to give himself. 


But a greater part was undoubtedly played by the fact 
that Dr. Worcester intuitively sensed that to round out this 
preparation he should specially study psychology and philos- 
ophy. At that time the greatest teachers in both psychology 
and philosophy were to be found at the University of 
Leipzig—Wilhelm Wundt in psychology and Gustav 
Fechner in philosophy as well as psychology. 


From Wundt and from Fechner Dr. Worcester gained 
not only a greater knowledge of psychology but an appre- 
ciation that science is a matter of method rather than of 
any specific subject such as chemistry, biology or physics— 
a realization which was of profound bearing on all his 
future work. From Fechner he gained an appreciation 
that scientific method may well be applied to the demonstra- 
tion of a spiritual world-order as well as to the elucidation 
of material facts. From Fechner he also gained heightened 
appreciation of the validity of faith, intuition, and of the 
soul itself. 


Thus, with increased knowledge and a larger outlook, 
Dr. Worcester came back from Germany to America to 
take over, after an interlude of pastoral work at St. Ann’s 


in Brooklyn, the dual post of chaplain and professor of © 


psychology and philosophy at Lehigh University. At 
Lehigh he continued not only to teach psychology but to 
add to his own knowledge of it. Through his studies of 
the writings of such pioneers of medical psychology as 
Pierre Janet and Bernheim he gained his first insight into 
the actuality of what may be called maladies of the soul, 
and the possibility of dealing with these through suggestion 
and psychic re-education even when they are mainly charac- 
terized by bodily symptoms. Logically, too, these studies 
went to strengthen his belief in the actuality of the soul. 
As he put it: “It seemed certain to me that a non-existing 
thing could not suffer or be sick.” 
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For six years Dr. Worcester taught and studied psychol- 
ogy at Lehigh University. Then he was called to St. 
Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, where he was unexpectedly 
offered the opportunity to add to his knowledge of abnormal 
psychology, and where he received a definite stimulus to- 
ward the special type of social welfare work in which he 
was later to engage in Boston through the Emmanuel 
Movement. This stimulus came to Dr. Worcester from 
the warm friendship which developed between him and one 


of his St. Stephen’s parishioners, the celebrated nerve 
specialist, Weir Mitchell. 


Weir Mitchell can hardly be said to have been a medi- 
cal psychologist in the sense that Pierre Janet in France, 
Sigmund Freud in Austria, and Morton Prince and Boris 
Sidis in the United States were medical psychologists. Far 
more than they, he tended to the use of physical aids in 
dealing with nervous patients, as witness his rest and 
feeding cure which, in Dr. Worcester’s opinion, sometimes 
did more harm than good. But also, as Dr. Worcester 
noted, Weir Mitchell, however unconsciously, did apply 
principles of medical psychology in his daily conversations 
with his patients. And, again however unconsciously, by 
the talks Dr. Worcester and Dr. Mitchell had together, 
the former gained from the latter not only additional prep- 
aration for his healing work in Boston, but, at least on one 
occasion, a direct suggeston to that work. Dr. Worcester 
tells the story in his Body, Mind and Spirit, a sequel to the 
Religion and Medicine in which he had explained and de- 
fended the Emmanuel Movement. 


“One Sunday after church, when we were walking up 
Walnut Street, he stopped at the corner of Broad Street, 
and placing his hand on my shoulder, said, ‘Rector, if you 
and I should get together and establish a work for the sick, 
basing it on sound religion and sound science, we could put 


Dr. (mentioning a person he detested) out of 
business.’ ”* 


*Elwood Worcester, Body, Mind and Spirit, p. 44. 
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When Dr. Worcester went to Boston and began work 
for the sick, combining sound religion and sound science, 
it was not with the idea of putting anybody out of business. 
But not a few physicians seemed to think it was. 


His initial effort—the establishing of the Tuberculosis 
Class for poor patients under the direction of Dr. Joseph 
H. Pratt—won nothing but hearty approval from the 
medical profession and was eventually taken over by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts itself. But when, with 
the Emmanuel Health Conferences and clinics for individual 
patients, Dr. Worcester entered the field of the functional 
nervous and mental diseases, criticism and controversy 
were immediate, loud, and heated. 

It is to the lasting credit of Emmanuel Church that it 
stood steadfastly behind Dr. Worcester in this period of 
undesirable publicity. Of course the Emmanuel Movement 
was but the putting into practice of Weir Mitchell’s sug- 
gestion for team play between clergyman and physician, 
and its fruits from the outset justified it. Dr. Worcester 
himself had not looked for the storm that would attend 
its beginnings. But he faced that storm with the courage 
that characterized his whole career, serenely confident that 
he was doing a good work for God and for man. 


He not only faced it, he gladly added to his already tre- 
mendous labors by journeying hither and yon to debate 
with opponents, and to assist in the establishing of similar 
centers for healing those whose soul-sickness manifests 
itself in the varied disorders of alcoholism, drug addiction, 
hysteria, neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and inclination to 
suicide. All the while he continued his personal work with 
the sick and suffering, his parochial work, his preaching, 
and, from 1925, his work in connection with the Boston 
Society for Psychic Research. Something of the strain 
put on him by his healing ministry alone may be inferred 
from a statement he once made: 


“My work in those days began immediately after break- 
fast and it seldom ended before midnight. I was so beset 
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by visitors and by telephone calls through meal-times that 
I seriously considered placing a receiver on my dining- 
room table so that I should not have to rise and go to 
another room so frequently ... From about half-past nine 
in the morning, when I had finished my correspondence, 
until two, half-past two, or three, a constant procession of 
men and women passed through my study. I ate when I 
could. I tried to give myself to each of these persons as 
if I had nothing else to live for; to put them at their ease; 
to enter into their problems and sufferings with under- 
standing and sympathy; not to hurry them and also not te 
allow them to waste my time. As soon as one departed 
another came. It is this shifting of the attention, absorp- 
tion in one set of problems after another, which is so 
exhausting to most men. I have asked a good many psychia- 
trists how many difficult cases they care to deal with at 
one time and most of them have said, ‘not more than five 
or six.’ I should be afraid to estimate the number of 
burdened men and women I have carried in my heart 
through a long term of years.”* 


How could Dr. Worcester contrive, as he did, to carry 
on these labors so effectively and unremittingly, not for 
weeks or months merely, but for years, in addition to all 
his other diverse professional duties? It is easy enough to 
say that he must have had an uncommonly rugged constitu- 
tion. But this is hardly a satisfying answer. For the real 
answer we must go back, I believe, to an experience he had 
when he still was in his teens. 


He had had an unusually happy childhood, in the home 
of parents who were not only well-to-do, but had also the 
good sense to give their children a home background that 
would stimulate their minds and interest them in the really 
worthwhile things of life. When Elwood Worcester was 
six, his father began to teach him Latin and at eight he 
started him in Greek. The boy took to this and other school- 
ing so well that at the age of thirteen he was able to matric- 


* Life’s Adventure, p. 290. 
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ulate into Rochester University. But financial reverses 
prevented his father from sending him to the university, 
and, when he was seventeen, his father’s death obliged him 
to seek work to help in supporting the family. 


He found work with the New York Central Railway, 
in the freight office in Rochester. There, in a gloomy mood, 
he sat alone one noon, eating his luncheon out of a tin pail. 
He had dreamed of a scholarly career; now he felt that 
the door to opportunity was closed to him and that his 
future was indeed black. The day was dark and the sky 
was overcast with clouds. Suddenly, to young Worcester’s 
surprise, the yellow wall opposite him became quite bright. 
He thought that the sun must have broken through the 
heavy clouds, but when he went to the window and looked 
out, he could not see any signs of this. The yellow wall 
grew brighter, and then he heard a voice say distinctly: 


“Be faithful to me and I will be faithful to you.” 


So great was the impression made on Dr. Worcester’s 
mind that he hastened to visit the rector of his church and 
tell him of his strange experience. “I can only tell you,” 
said the rector, “that if God has spoken to you He will 
reveal to you what you must do.” 


Firmly believing in the reality of God, believing that he 
had been in direct contact with God much as St. Paul had 
been on the road to Damascus, it was logical for Dr. 
Worcester to begin to feel that God wanted him to engage 
actively in His service, and that he must not delay in fitting 
himself to do so. 


The very next day Dr. Worcester started on a course of 
self-education. He rose at five, studied until breakfast- 
time, then went to the freight office. He studied during 
most of the noon hour, and every evening and almost all 
day on Sundays and holidays. This he continued to do for 
more than a year. Then the family fortunes took a turn for 
the better, enabling him to go to New York and enter Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Dr. Worcester himself regarded his experience in the 
freight office as decisive for his whole career. Undoubtedly 
it was. To me it is also significant as providing a clue to 
account not only for his outstanding success as a clergy- 
man, scholar, minister to the sick, and worker in psychical 
research, but also for his remarkable physical endurance. 


The medical psychologists with whose writings Dr. 
Worcester began to become familiar at Lehigh University 
would doubtless dismiss the freight office experience as 
merely a visual and auditory hallucination developing during 
a short period of psychic dissociation. But, as William James 
so finely observed in writing of the ecstasies of St. Theresa: 
“To pass a spiritual judgment upon these states we must 
not content ourselves with superficial medical talk but in- 
quire into their fruits for life.” 


These fruits have been not only conspicuous service to 
God and to humanity, but an impressive enhancing of the 
whole personality to include a physical strengthening as 
well as a heightening of the intellectual abilities. It was so 


with St. Theresa, it was so with St. Paul, and it was so 
with Dr. Worcester. 


One need not have known Dr. Worcester as we of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research knew him—one need 
only read his autobiography to understand that he was 
indeed a mystic, truly a man of fervent response to 
the promptings of his religious instinct. But he was also 
avery human mystic. If he could and did attack with zeal 
the problems of his clerical career and the special problems 
raised by his work in spiritual healing and psychical re- 
search, he could and did enthusiastically pursue such avoca- 
tions as fishing, big game hunting, and hunting for pearls 
in the far North. But his outstanding characteristics, it 
seems to me, were his selflessness, his love of truth, and his 
eagerness to help others and to promote religious faith 
among the masses of men by demonstrating the practical 
helpfulness of religion. This, in fact, was basic in Dr. 
Worcester’s creed. 
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In a few short years death has taken from our Boston 
Society four of America’s most scientific and conscientious 
workers in the field of psychical research. First Dr. Prince 
left us, then Dr. McComb, then Professor McDougall—and 
now Dr. Worcester. Our one consolation is that we have 
mounting evidence to show that their passing is but a 
transition—that Robert Browning had the right of it when 
he affirmed to William Sharp that death is but a name for 
change and growth. Browning felt that without death 
there could be no prolongation of that which we call life, 
and he denied with all his power that death is the end of 
everything. ‘““Never say of me,” he begged Sharp, “that 
I am dead.” I think the members of the Boston Society 
feel that Robert Browning spoke the literal truth—that 
there is indeed life beyond the grave and that we shall some 
day see again our friends, Dr. Worcester and his colleagues 
who are gone. 


Note on Some Typical Cases Treated by Dr. Worcester 
and his Associates 


It may be of interest to our members, who perhaps are 
not familiar with the work of Dr. Worcester, to read a 
brief account of a few of his cases—cases more or less 
typical of the many hundreds that had the benefit of his 
wise and kindly help during the thirty-four years of his 
healing ministry. 


Dr. Worcester felt that the methods he and his co-workers 
of Emmanuel Church in Boston had developed were particu- 
larly successful in treating patients suffering from: 
(1) psycho-neurotic symptoms—hysterical deafness, blind- 
ness and paralysis; (2) pain, insomnia, and mental distress 
incident to organic disease; (3) drug addiction and 
alcoholism. | 
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Dr. Worcester also had a successful record with cases 
diagnosed by competent alienists as paranoia, but which he 
believed to be “obsession”, or “possession”, and which he 
treated as such, ultimately curing the patient. 


We have chosen cases to typify his approach to patients 
presenting a problem in each of the above categories. Full 
accounts of these and other cases may be found in Dr. 
Worcester’s book, Body, Mind and Spirit. Of necessity 
we have had to abridge them somewhat. 


Case 1. Psychical deafness. 


Miss P. was a woman of 28 who suffered from depression 
as well as other psychical disorders, the chief of these 
being very poor hearing. Although her right ear-drum 
was ruptured, her left ear was normal and according to 
the several aurists whom she consulted it should have 
served her perfectly. Dr. Worcester found that when she 
was under hypnosis, or even only completely relaxed during 
a treatment, the hearing in the right ear became normal. 
Her general condition improved after a series of visits to 
Dr. Worcester, during which he employed suggestion, but 
the ability of her left ear to hear normally did not carry 
over into her daily life. Apparently the underlying cause 
of the neurosis had not been reached. 


During the treatment Miss P. announced her engage- 
ment to a doctor living in New York, and Dr. Worcester 
observed that her whole personality underwent a profound 
change, becoming lively and gay. After telling Dr. 
Worcester of her forthcoming marriage, she did not return 
for further treatment. But after six weeks she presented 
herself again for treatment. Dr. Worcester found her in 
a state of profound depression. She stated that early one 
morning she had been awakened by the persistent ringing 
of a bell and, on going to the door, a telegram had been 
placed in her hands which announced the sudden death 
of her fiancé. Her physical and mental condition became 
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alarming at this time and something prompted Dr. Worces- 
ter to make inquiries in New York about the death of her 
fiancé. He found out that no such person existed. 


In his next meeting with Miss P., but without telling her 
of what he had learned, he asked her if the bell she heard 
early that morning had sounded like the front door-bell. 
She said that it did not—that it had sounded like an old- 
fashioned spring door-bell, and that it had troubled her 
deeply. When Dr. Worcester asked her if the ringing of 
such a bell was related to any crisis in her life, she was 
unable to answer. He then relaxed her profoundly and 
suggested that the significance of the bel!l-sound would 
become clear to her waking consciousness. Soon she was 
able to tell him what had actually happened. Some years 
before, the fatal injury of the man she loved had been 
announced to her by a person who had come to her home 
and rung an old-fashioned spring door-bell. Immediately 
after this, her deafness appeared. In her own words: “I 
stopped hearing because I did not wish to hear any more 
of this world.” 


She soon came to realize, under Dr. Worcester’s gui- 
dance, that the creation of a fictitious fiancé and his death 
was simply the re-enactment of her old tragedy. In raising 
these subconscious processes to the conscious level they lost 
their malignant power and from then on she made good 
progress. Her health became better, her mind more inte- 
grated, and her hearing improved steadily. 


Case 2. Perforation of the lungs in a man aged sixty. 


The condition of this patient was due to asthma and 
complications resulting from inhalation of gas during the 
First World War. This patient, whom we shall call Mr. X., 
was desperately ill in a hospital and breathed only with the 
aid of oxygen tubes. His physicians were not hopeful of 
his recovery. When his family called in Dr. Worcester, 
Mr. X. was weak, emaciated, and exhausted from pain and 
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a long period of sleeplessness. The physician in charge 
told Dr. Worcester that he would welcome his visits for 
the medical profession had done all they could for the patient 
and they considered he had no chance to pull through. 


After Dr. Worcester’s first visit, during which he used 
the technique of suggestion, the patient slept for five hours. 
At first he showed no clear-cut signs of physical improve- 
ment, except in his ability to sleep, which until then had 
been impossible. It should be noted that Mr. X. constantly 
looked forward to Dr. Worcester’s visits and asked him to 
pray for his recovery. From the first Dr. Worcester was 
convinced that he would ultimately recover in spite of the 
gloomy prognosis of the physicians in charge. And so he 
did. The lesions of the lungs began to heal, the total exhaus- 
tion waned, and in six weeks Mr. X. was fishing for tarpon 
off the coast of Florida. Dr. Worcester is quite ready to 
concede the possibility that Mr. X. might have recovered 
if he had never seen him. However, the physicians in 
charge did not seem to be of this opinion. Dr. Worcester 
says in commenting on this case, “If I played any part in 
the attainment of this happy result, it was by sustaining 
his courage, by removing fear from his mind, by helping 
him (through suggestion) to obtain natural sleep. . . .” 


Case 3. 


The case of Mrs. A. has been chosen to illustrate Dr. 
Worcester’s technique in handling drug-addiction, as well 
as his treatment of a case of apparent obsession by a dis- 
carnate personality. Mrs. A. had acquired the morphine 
habit and at the time she sought Dr. Worcester’s help had 
practised it a number of years. She showed all the physical 
symptoms of chronic morphine poisoning. Dr. Worcester 
had hitherto had good results with drug addicts by follow- 
ing up the Towne-Lambert cure (the object of this cure 
is to purge the system of the accumulation of opium prod- 
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ucts) with a technique of moral re-education through 
prayer and suggestion. 


However, this woman could not afford to go to New York 
to the Towne-Lambert Institute and finally, at her earnest 
request, Dr. Worcester undertook to treat her. He directed 
his efforts toward a gradual reduction of her daily intake 
of morphine. He used suggestion, prayer, and convinced 
her of his friendly interest in and understanding of her 
problem. In a month she had reduced her dose from twenty 
grains a day to two grains a day. At the end of the next 
month she discontinued the use of morphine altogether. 
She gained weight, her mental activity became normal, 


and she looked fifteen years younger. A complete cure 
had apparently been effected. 


Mrs. A. had experienced a series of brilliant morphine 
hallucinations and as they were of real psychological 
interest, Dr. Worcester asked her, after her apparent 
cure, to record them from memory during her spare time 
at home. This Mrs. A., although somewhat reluctantly, 
agreed to do. She returned in twelve days and Dr. Worces- 
ter was shocked to find her appearance worse than it 
had been at the beginning of the treatment. Most puzzling 
of all, her right arm was completely paralyzed. She told 
him that, although she had not taken any morphine, the 
hallucinations had returned and tormented her day and 
night. As soon as she had finished writing the account he 


had requested of her, her right arm had dropped paralyzed 
to her side. 


Her principal hallucination was that of a vaguely 
familiar figure of a man which stood before her, holding 
out a syringe and bottle, urging her to return to her former 
practices. Dr. Worcester found that she was a good hypnotic 
subject, but his commands to her in deep hypnosis to lift 


her arm met with no response. Neither suggestion nor 
prayer helped her. 


One day during treatment Dr. Worcester heard a 
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rapping from his desk, which was six or seven feet distant 
from where his patient was sitting. Mrs. A. told him she 
often heard similar raps at home. Dr. Worcester then 
decided to try an experiment. He arranged to have Mrs. A. 
sit with a gifted private psychic. This psychic said, among 
other things, that a personality named Harris was respon- 
sible for Mrs. A.’s hallucinations and for the paralysis of 
her right arm. Mrs. A. herself developed trance and during 
a sitting a personality purporting to be a certain Dr. Parker 
spoke through her to Dr. Worcester. This control said 
that Mrs. A. had always been mediumistic, although she 
had not been aware of it. When she was writing the 
account of her morphine hallucinations, she had gone into 
trance and a Dr. Harris had taken control. In order to 
prove the reality of his power over her, he had deprived 
her of the use of her right arm. At this moment Mrs. A. 
raised the hitherto paralyzed arm and shook hands with 
Dr. Worcester. “Dr. Parker” then said that he would 


deal with “Dr. Harris” and that Mrs. A. would need no 
further treatment. 


On awakening from trance Mrs. A. was surprised and 
gratified to find that she had recovered the use of her right 
arm. Dr. Worcester asked her if she knew anything of a 
Dr. Harris. His patient told him that there had been a 
doctor named Harris who before his death had lived in 
her neighborhood and that he had taught her to use mor- 
phine. After this curious episode Dr. Worcester continued 
to see Mrs. A. twice a week for six weeks, until he was 
convinced that her apparent cure was permanent. Mrs. A. 
had no more hallucinations and no longer craved morphine. 


Dr. Worcester was well aware of the derision which 
would greet his account of this and similar cases. But he was 
always more interested in facts as he observed them in 
his daily contact with suffering human beings than in 
a-priort notions of what might or might not be possible 
according to the dogma of science. The fact remains that 
he cured ten patients who had been diagnosed as paranoiac 
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by competent alienists. And these cures he effected by 
treating them as if they were obsessed. And before we 
scoff, we might do well to read again this paragraph of 
William James: “The refusal of modern enlightenment to 
treat ‘possession’ as an hypothesis to be spoken of as even 
possible, in spite of the massive human tradition based on 
concrete experience in its favor, has always seemed to me 
a curious example of the power of fashion in things scien- 
tific. That the demon theory will have its innings again 
is to my mind absolutely certain. One has to be ‘scientific’ 


indeed to be blind and ignorant enough to deny its 
possibility.”* 


* Proc. A.S.P.R., 1909, p. 586. 
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Book Reviews 


EXPLORING THE ULTRA-PERCEPTIVE FACULTY, by 
J. Hettinger. Rider and Company, London, 1941. 166 pp. 12s 6d. 


Dr. Hettinger, whose Ultra-Perceptive Faculty was reviewed in 
these pages recently, has written another volume. This publication 
is a report of a novel methodology for psychical research, and as 
such is of particular interest. 

Dr. Hettinger’s new method is quite simple. The subject (or 
agent) of the experiment glances through an illustrated paper or 
magazine, noting the exact times during which particular drawings 
or text were attended to. Simultaneously a sensitive, miles away, 
mentally concentrates upon some object belonging to the subject. 
The object is in a sealed envelope, and is submitted to the sensitive 
by the experimenter just before the experiment begins. The experi- 
menter records the observations of the sensitive, noting the exact 
times that the different items were uttered. The expectation is, 
then, “that a series of pictures contemplated by the subject or of 
passages read by him and a series of items given by the sensitive 
would be obtained, each member of which second series would agree 
with the corresponding member of the first series as regards both 
substance and time.” And this expectation was, according to 
Dr. Hettinger, immediately realized. 

It is important to note here that the results of this method were 
not, as the experiment was planned, to be subjected to statistical 
analysis. It was Dr. Hettinger’s opinion that the kind of results 
which would be obtained would carry conviction in themselves, with- 
out the necessity for any statistical evaluation, a position which 
might conceivably be difficult to defend, particularly in the light of 
some criticism which has been levelled against psychical researchers 
in general. 

In these experiments Dr. Hettinger used two sensitives and 
twelve subjects. A tabulation of the results indicates that a total of 
3513 items were obtained from the sensitives, of which 585 were 
applicable to the reading and pictures at the time of the test. There 
are some other items which were applicable, but somewhat displaced 
in time. Most of the book is devoted to presentations of various se- 
lected cases. There are, for example, cases of “indisputably correct 
correspondence between the illustrations and the sensitive’s percep- 
tion,” and cases of “obvious correspondence with some addition or 
slight distortion,” and many other classifications. The presentation 
consists in the actual illustration and the item uttered by the sensitive 


which is applicable. It might be well here to present a few illustra- 
tions, 
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This is a case of “indisputably correct correspondence”: The 
illustration to which the subject was attending shows a man stand- 
ing by a very large horse. Beneath the illustration is a caption — 
“Biggest horse in the world .. . still growing.” The item from 
the sensitive is “Some admiration for large cart horses.” 


And here is a case of “obvious correspondence with some addition 
or slight distortion’: The illustration is of the familiar three 
monkeys, with hands on mouth, eyes, and ears. The item from the 
sensitive is “Someone holding three made-up babies; they look 
ugly; a joke.” 

There are also cases of “special interest”, of which the following 
is an example: The illustration is of a man holding a cigarette case 
in his hand. The item from the sensitive is “Someone is using 
tobacco; a smoker. I want to get to the third shelf; a book with 
blue colour binding on that shelf.” The special interest in this 
experiment is that the subject, who did not smoke much, had a blue 
box of cigarettes given to him, which he placed on the third shelf 
of his bookcase. 

Although the author undertakes no extensive quantitative evalu- 
ation of the results of the research, he does present a qualitative 
control. The control is based upon the procedure of comparing the 
illustrations in question with items given by the sensitive on exactly 
the same time of a different day. 

One chapter is devoted to an interesting experiment. Here the 
psychometrized object was a living person, rather than an inanimate 
object. The subject sat in a soundproof room, a few feet from 
the sensitive (with an intervening door, of course), and perused a 
paper or magazine. The results again provide correspondence be- 
tween the picture attended to by the subject and the item given by 
the sensitive. 

There are also a number of miscellaneous experiments — exper- 
iments in which pre-selected picture sheets were used, experiments 
in which two sensitives were used simultaneously, and experiments in 
which illustrated sheets and photographs were sealed in envelopes, 
and were then psychometrized. 

Some of the results presented by Dr. Hettinger are striking, and 
it is interesting to examine the hypothesis which he puts forward 
as a guide to further experimentation. 

The essential idea is that a linkage of some kind exists between 
the subject and the object which is psychometrized. Dr. Hettinger 
refrains, wisely, in the opinion of this reviewer, from any commit- 
ment as to the actual nature of the linkage. This linkage is not 
destroyed by the physical separation of subject and object. The 
sensitive mentally concentrates upon the object, and thus establishes 
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another linkage — one between sensitive and object. This is, then, 
essentially a linkage between subject and sensitive, through the 
medium of the psychometrized object. Psychological changes in the 
subject may then produce corresponding changes in the “ultra- 
perceptive center of activity” of the sensitive; thus is the rapport 
established. 

Dr. Hettinger sums up his opinion of his research in the conclud- 
ing statement of the volume. He writes, “A promising approach 
has been opened, but further progress and the final result will neces- 
sarily depend upon the true facts which Science will be able gradually 
to ascertain in its forward march.” 

The present reviewer is in essential agreement with this statement, 
but must qualify this agreement to a certain extent. In Dr. Het- 
tinger’s first publication a reasonably adequate statistical analysis of 
certain data was presented, an analysis which indicated that “the 
existence of an ultra-perceptive faculty may be ranked, at least, as a 
probability.” In this second volume is presented additional evidence, 
largely qualitative. This seems to be, in a sense, a regression. The 
history of science reveals that as any particular science advances, it 
tends to become quantitative, departing more and more from the 
qualitative level or description. 

Now, it might be agreed personally, as between Dr. Hettinger 
and the present reviewer, that a single striking qualitative example 
might carry more weight of proof than an elaborate statistical study 
yielding a P value of, say, .0005. But, if parapsychology is ever to 
take a legitimate place among the several sciences, it is necessary 
that the strictly quantitative approach be employed to the fullest 
extent. It is desirable that one psychical researcher convince another 
of the validity of a certain effect, but it is further essential that the 
other men of science also be so convinced. And to do this, the 
psychical researcher must speak or write in a language that the “man 
oi science” understands. And this language is largely quantitative. 

There is a further difficulty which must be mentioned. In this 
reviewer's experience all such qualitative studies as that presented 
by Dr. Hettinger are, not incuriously, subject to a lack of objectivity 
in considering the actual, concrete results; there exists, in other 
words, a considerable tendency to read into drawings, for example, 
things which are not patently obvious. In this research, for example, 
a similarity is noted between a pair of candlesticks and a conventional 
hand telephone (p. 99). A real similarity here eludes the present 
reviewer. 

Further, there is the question of just how much a direct and “in- 
disputable” correspondence actually means. The significance of the 
correspondences is a direct function of the number of items sub- 
mitted, in this case by the sensitive, during the experiment. In this 
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research, for example, there were 585 items out of a total of 3513 
submitted by the sensitive, which were applicable to the reading 
matter or the pictures to which the subject attended. But just what 
does this mean? The interpretation depends upon the total number 
of items submitted. The number of applicable items, 585, means 
one thing if drawn from a parent population of 3513 items, as in 
this experiment; it would have a different significance if the parent 
population consisted of, say, 100,000 items. 

This reviewer, however, does not want to be misunderstood. He 
believes that Dr. Hettinger has made a real contribution in this 
second volume, a contribution the value of which will be readily 
perceived by other psychical researchers and perhaps by some reason- 
able scientists in other fields. The research is well done and the new 
method is worthy of praise. But for the real advancement of 
psychical research in the scientific world, the present reviewer insists 
upon the necessity of the quantitative approach. It is to be noted 
that the data obtained by Dr. Hettinger are such that they could be 
subjected to a rigid quantitative evaluation, and this further analysis 
would, in the opinion of this reviewer, be of value. 


ErRNeEst TAVES. 


POLTERGEISTS, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber & Faber Ltd., 
London, 1941. 


Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell is one of the most distinguished literary 
men in England. The object of this new volume, he tells us in his 
introduction, is to gather together for discussion the few best authen- 
ticated cases of poltergeist phenomena which constitute in the 
author’s own words, “one of the most curious of human mysteries,” 
and to contribute towards an explanation of them. 

The purpose is an extremely useful one and Mr. Sitwell has chosen 
his cases with discrimination. Of the ten reported in full detail, five 
are reprinted with permission from the Journals and Proceedings 
of the S.P.R. and the others are all well known. They include the 
phenomena which occurred in the home of John Wesley, the case of 
the Drummer of Tedworth, from Saducismus Triumphatis, the 
Calvados Castle case from Flammarion’s book, Haunted Houses, the 
Great Amherst Mystery and one of the cases from Mrs. Crowe’s 
famous book, The Night Side of Nature. 

From the psychical researcher’s viewpoint, there is more of literary 
merit in the contribution towards an explanation of poltergeist 
phenomena than there is of concreteness. The reader is never sure 
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whether Mr. Sitwell favors black magic, subconscious manifestations 
of a supernormal character or sheer trickery and foolishness or all 
three together as the true explanation. He seems to be morbidly 
fascinated by the lurid, unless in truth the recitation of some of the 
stories in the Introduction which bear little relation to the evidence 
which follows in the quoted cases, may be categorized as tools of the 
writer’s art. The following paragraph quoted from the opening page 
of the portion of the book entitled Examination may serve to illustrate 
our meaning: 

“It can be the same house, or any house, but in a lonely place. And 
loneliness does not mean a lack of living beings. For, where nothing 
human exists, there could not be the incidents that we are about to 
relate. They are human, unmistakably human, in the form of their 
manifestations; though this does not diminish the mystery. For that, 
indeed, is the mysterious problem. These things are earthbound: 
they are of the earth: nothing out of the heavens prompts them in 
their tortuous ways.” 

“These things are earthbound,” the author asserts. What things? 
Does he here suggest that earth-bound spirits are the cause of polter- 
geist manifestations or does he refer to the undeveloped facets of 
the subconscious mind of adolescent and subnormal people? 

“All are upon the earth, and earthbound. They may be far from 
the starlight, but they cannot get away from man. You can be more 
lonely in one room in a red brick town than in the sandy desert, or 
in the mangrove swamp. But it is the lonely, looking for company, 
who break down their prison bars and can transcend reality. We 
carry all the gods of the world in our bellies, made in our own image. 
They are the mists or vapourings of our sub-psychic selves, inchoate 
assemblances as disparate and indescribable as some great minster 
or abbey of the misty north.” 

As poetry and imagery this is delightful — as an explanation of 
the poltergeist it is more mysterious than the phenomena themselves. 
We might grasp perhaps upon the phrase “vapourings of our sub- 
psychic selves” and decide that we were being drawn into the vast 
labyrinth of psychoanalysis. Another passage seems to confirm 
this. Mr. Sitwell again describes the poltergeist thus: “It is in all 
things unholy, unhallowed, and not human. Who can doubt that it 
is the projection, not of the brain, but of the obscene senses, of the 
deep, hidden underworld which is at the back of every mind.” 

However, in another passage, Mr. Sitwell seems to favor an 
explanation of evil spirits and conjuring trickery on the part of 
mediumistic children: 

“Its powers then (the poltergeist) seemed to be fixed or loaded 
in the person of someone in the house, preferably a child in the 
most impressionable months of its life. It numbs, or altogether sub- 
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dues, the surface consciousness, so that the tasks to which it is put 
are ignored or forgotten by the medium, who may yet lend all his 
or her powers of ingenuity, and more than his or her normal share 
of that, to the perfecting of this trickery. It learns the art of con- 
juring, of sleight-of-hand, or even of ventriloquism.” 

From this paragraph we might assume that Mr. Sitwell thinks the 
poltergeist is an evil spirit who influences a child medium to trickery 
—an explanation which would not include such a phenomenon as the 
great heat of the stones thrown by the poltergeist which is so often 
observed. But twenty-two pages later he somewhat clarifies this 
explanation with the following: 

“For, being in possession of certain remarkable powers, there is 
not a poltergeist who will not improve upon the position by cheating, 
and by childish imposture. It is for this that they are, in the end, 
discredited.” 

We might continue to quote a variety of such hypothetical explana- 
tions from Mr. Sitwell’s examination to no conclusion. He has 
thought of these curious phenomena from every angle but he has 
not fitted them together into any plausible scheme or cohesive pattern. 

Mr. Sitwell does, however, see a very close relation between 
poltergeists and witchcraft. “All fanaticism, all magic formula,” 
continues the author, “are but a part, small beyond infinity, of the 
subterranean world. Wherever there is mystery we have made 
excuses, and, since all is mysterious, the underworld is all legend 
and no facts. But, as well, there is a meaning. The little details 
have a theme, or pattern. The abracadabra spells into real words. 
They are in memory of something and have been worn into their 
jargon. And those who used them have, on purpose, made it worse. 
Such are the hands that make a haunted place more frightening. 
This is the renegade soul, armed against itself. . .” 

For the plain unliterary public, this explanation of haunting and 
poltergeist phenomena is badly in need of interpretation. It is 
suggestive, clever, even perhaps deep, but would two people agree 
on its meaning? 

For those who cannot make use of a well stocked psychic library 
the book is worth having for the cases alone. And those who are 
interested in the odd, inexplicable, ugly phenomena of poltergeists, 
will enjoy Mr. Sitwell’s speculations and commentaries. 


JoceLtyn Pierson KENNEDY. 
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Suggested Reading List 


In recent years we have received many requests for a reading list 
which would indicate the more important scientific contributions to 
psychical research. It is self-evident that all serious students should 
familiarize themselves with the Proceedings of the S. P. R. 
(London), the A. S. P. R., and the publications of the B. S. P. R. 
But few persons have the time to undertake the task of digesting 
the contents of nearly one hundred closely written volumes. 


The following list is not intended to be inclusive, but rather to 
give a general survey of the subject; examples of phenomena, the 
problems involved, and the methods so far employed in psychical 
investigation. Wherever possible important cases that were originally 
published in the Proceedings have been here referred to in more 
easily obtainable volumes in which they have been reprinted. For 
the sake of convenience the books have been arranged in categories. 
It has always been difficult to break down psychical literature into 
subjects. So little is known concerning the modus operandi of 
psychical manifestations that certain phenomena are sometimes 
incorrectly defined. Furthermore, the general public’s lack of 
familiarity with the field has usually necessitated a preliminary 
review of the existing evidence as an introduction to each fresh 
contribution. The material, therefore, overlaps in many instances 
and the categories under which these books are arranged are 
necessarily not always accurately descriptive. 


General Surveys 


Hit, J. ArrHur — Spiritualism, its History, Phenomena and Doc- 
trine. G. H. Doran Co., New York. 1919. 


Hystop, JamMes H. — Science and a Future Life. A survey of psy- 
chical research, with special emphasis on the Piper phenomena. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston. 1905. 


Lanc, ANDREW — Cock Lane and Common Sense. A study of psy- 
chical phenomena from the historical and anthropological point 
of view. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1894. 


Myers, F. W. H. — Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death. A masterpiece in the literature of psychical research. 
A foundation for the reading of serious students in this subject. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1903. Reprinted Sep- 
tember, 1939. 
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Popmore, Frank — The Naturalization of the Supernatural. Put- 
nam Sons, New York. 1908. 


The Newer Spiritualism. A general survey of the evidence and 
a discussion of the hypothesis of telepathy between the living as 
opposed to spirit communication. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
1911. 


Tyrrett, G. N. M. — Science and Psychical Phenomena. An im- 
portant recent survey of the whole field of psychical research, 
with examples of all types of phenomena, and a discussion of 
their scientific and philosophic significance. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1939. 


Evidence for Survival 


Batrour, Geratp W., Eart or — The Ear of Dionysius. (Scripts 
affording evidence of personal survival, reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the S.P.R., Vol. XXIX). Automatic script of Mrs. 
Willett, showing the classical knowledge of the communicators 
alleged to be Dr. A. W. Verrall and Professor S. H. Butcher, 
distinguished classical scholars. Acknowledged to be one of the 
outstanding cases in the literature of psychical research. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 1920. 


BarreEtTT, Sir WILLIAM — On the Threshold of the Unseen. General 
discussion of the problems of psychical research and of the phe- 


nomena of spiritualism. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
1917. 


Hott, Henry — On the Cosmic Relations. A large scale survey of 
the empirical evidence for psychical phenomena, and for man’s 
survival of bodily death. Emphasis laid on the dramatic ele- 
ment in the presentation of communicators through Mrs. Piper’s 
trance. Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York. 1914. 
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